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The pulpit must present to men a "religious" view of the world 
and life; it must inspire and aid men to enter into a "religious" 
experience and to live a "religious " life. But to say this means nothing 
until we discover and define what is meant by "religious." The 
essence of the religious might conceivably be sought in some special 
quality of feeling, emotion, impulse, or intuition. This would be 
analogous to finding the specific character of the moral in a moral 
sentiment, or of the aesthetic in an art impulse, or a " sense of beauty." 
But just as we now recognize in ethics that no single emotion or 
instinct apart from ideas is distinctively and adequately the moral 
sentiment, so we may recognize in the history of religion that ideas 
determine religious emotion and experience in its higher forms, just 
as truly as the emotions and aspirations help to shape in turn the 
ideas. Primitive fear and awe, thrill or ecstasy, become transmuted 
into a genuine reverence, or elevation of spirit, when the idea of an 
ethical God has emerged from the stress of prophetic struggle with 
grossness and immorality. And again in turn the conception of 
God is touched with tenderness when the deity is viewed no longer 
as chiefly the protector in war, but rather as the Father, the Husband, 
the Goel or Next-of-Kin' (Redeemer) . 

In modern times, as in ancient Israel, two conceptions of God 
have been especially prominent: the conception of sovereignty and 
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the conception of kinship. These have very largely determined the 
type of religious experience, and the dominant note of preaching. 
They have had a basis in the psychological conditions of the age as 
well as in the scriptural phraseology. It was natural for the mediaeval 
church, the successor of the Roman Empire, to conceive God as an 
almighty sovereign, governing his subjects, accepting satisfaction 
and penance for their sins. The Reformers continued the same 
imagery. The Old Testament out of which was built the very struc- 
ture of Puritan religious experience was in its historical books a 
record of a religious polity in which sovereignty was the all-important 
interest. Sin took the form of rebellion against God. Conviction 
of sin from this standpoint meant acute emotional consciousness of 
a conflict of the human with the divine will. The ordinary man, 
brought up in religious surroundings, might not be conscious of active 
opposition to God. But there was a way to rouse the feeling. The 
preachers of Calvinism had not studied modern psychology but they 
had discovered that emotion is brought out by tension. The doctrine 
of sovereignty in its baldest form as including the principle of "repro- 
bation" was an effective instrument in bringing about the conscious- 
ness of opposition between natural feelings and divine law. As 
Nathaniel Emmons puts it: 

There is no divine truth which is more directly suited to discover the hearts 
of sinners to themselves than the doctrine of reprobation; it never fails to awaken 
their native enmity to the divine character. 

If strong emotion was not aroused by this or other means, then 
this coldness was itself the sin. Wesleyanism, which emphasized 
the "grace," rather than the decrees, of the divine sovereign, pre- 
served the general imagery and expected the same general type of 
emotional experience. 

The past century has shown a tendency to shift the emphasis in 
imagery from the conception of sovereignty to that of kinship. God 
is the Divine Father. Men are to be brothers. The type of religious 
experience has been affected by this shift. The family relation appeals 
more strongly to the young and probably more strongly to women 
than to men. Or perhaps it is more accurate to say that it appeals 
to men and women more in times of sorrow or discouragement than 
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in times of war against the sins of passion, or of fierce battles for the 
right. 

These two conceptions of sovereignty and kinship are permanent 
aspects in possible religious experience. We shall always find 
religious expression in the prayer: "Our Father who art in heaven, 
thy Kingdom come." But they are not the only terms in which the 
divine may be imaged, and they are not the terms which best interpret 
some of the life and interests of today. Men — to say nothing of 
women and children — do not think of life largely in terms of allegiance, 
or obedience to a sovereign. Democracy has made all such ideas 
seem remote. Nor does the family relation mean to the present mind 
such an all-inclusive system of human interests and activities as to 
make it the sole and adequate symbol for all religious experience. 
In early life the kinship group did include all human relations, and 
the religious could appropriately be conceived in its terms. Authority, 
wisdom, protection, justice, were all administered through the father. 
But progress has brought the development of new institutions, new 
organizations, corresponding to more complex experience and expand- 
ing mental and spiritual life. The political, the economic, the edu- 
cational, the ecclesiastical, have been split off or extruded and given 
new significance by their independence. And of these the political 
has been made the center of a specific religious life. The economic 
and the educational or scientific developments of experience have 
never as yet entered so intimately into western religious conceptions, 
if we except the remarkable interpenetration of religion and philosophy 
in the Logos doctrine of the early church. 

The two lines of activity and thought which are most characteristic 
of our time are, first, the organization of men for industry and busi- 
ness; and, second, the promotion and application of science and 
education. Instead of the political, the economic and scientific- 
educational interests are in the center. Family relations keep their 
place as a part of life, but they are certainly not all. 

The economic relation of man to man under the present system of 
collective production, machine industry, world-markets, and financial 
systems, is one of vastly increased interdependence. It is also one 
in which the individual is relatively helpless, either to protect him- 
self or to accomplish unaided any effective mora} act. This has 
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brought to the front two great moral issues. First: this great collect- 
ive system with its connected machine process is immensely more 
productive than any method of industry the world has known before, 
and is therefore capable of freeing men from the exhaustion and 
drudgery of overwork and from the misery of want. At the same 
time it has a fearful possibility of submerging the individual in a 
collective, impersonal whole, and of making the machine master in- 
stead of servant. Secondly, the industrial and business system affords 
the opportunity for a genuine social service and interdependence 
distinct from that of kinship or political co-operation. The exchange 
of goods and services may be no less a moral interchange because 
it is paid for. It may be all the more moral; or rather it may bring 
out a new and valuable kind of personal relation, over and above 
the sympathetic bonds of kin. It may preserve the dignity and self- 
respect of each party. Its specific note is then that it evokes the con- 
sciousness of rights, and at its best demands respect for rights of 
others. But undeniably it presents also possibilities of sacrificing 
others' interests to one's own in freer fashion than family solidarity 
allowed. It may mean exploitation, even if there is no question 
of violence or fraud. It is sometimes said that the conception of 
brotherhood among men, growing out of the relation of divine father- 
hood, would solve all our social and industrial problems. This is 
open to serious doubt. Brotherhood does not place the emphasis 
where the present man wants it placed, or where the economic process 
naturally requires. Brotherhood stands for sympathy, for give and 
take without any careful reckoning of debit and credit, for loyalty 
and standing by in time of trouble. No one can question the need 
of all this in human society. But brotherhood does not most appro- 
priately symbolize perfect fairness toward all men in relations where 
it is not sympathy but justice that is wanted. It does not suggest the 
guidance by reason rather than by emotion. It does not suggest the 
recognition of rights — that bulwark of personal worth which the mod- 
ern man feels so strongly. The demand for social justice is becoming 
a dominant note in the moral consciousness of today. It is forced 
to its position by the very nature of the business and industrial world. 
The second aspect of the present mind is the power of science and 
the general spread of education. There has been culture since the 
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Renaissance; there has been free thought; there have been schools built 
and sustained by the church. But the present scientific spirit is not 
that of culture, nor is it primarily that of free thought — of the opposi- 
tion of reason to dogma or superstition. The schools of today are 
not in the service of the church or of any other interest. The scientific 
attitude of today is that of positive investigation, partly for the joy 
of knowing, but largely to enable man tojmaster his environment and 
move forward more surely in the overcoming of disease, in the use 
of natural resources, and in the better organization of society. The 
schools are based on the democratic conviction that every child should 
have a share in the social heritage, and so far as the elements of 
education can give it, an equal opportunity to enjoy the benefits and 
contribute to the welfare of society. Joined to the institutions for 
scientific research the schools make it possible for the general results 
of investigation to be taken up by people generally. The high schools 
of today have better equipment and represent more genuinely the 
scientific point of view than did the colleges of a generation ago. 

And why are these obvious facts recited ?;| Is it to urge ministers 
to leave ethical religion for economic discussion, and to accept boldly 
the doctrine of evolution ? The purpose is to suggest a much more 
fundamental change in|attitude, although it does not demand of 
the preacher that he leave his own field and pose as an authority where 
he is not competent to speak. The central fact is that if the preacher 
is to present religious truth as something vital he must make it mean 
something for the two fields in relationfto which it is now essentially 
an onlooker. To make it mean something in these two fields it must 
identify itself with principles and conceptions which represent in 
these fields the life of the spirit. It must invest these principles and 
conceptions with the same larger relation to the divine by which it 
has given religious meaning to the ethical conceptions of duty and 
sympathy. In doing this it must enlarge our conceptions of God and 
of religious experience, just as they have before been enlarged when 
other ethical conceptions have been taken up into religion. What 
then are the conceptions and principles which have such ethical sig- 
nificance and generality in the economic and scientific worlds that 
religion may use them as centers of recrystallization or as character- 
istic notes in genuine types of religious experience ? They will not 
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sound novel, nor will it be necessary to search outside the Bible for 
texts on which to preach them. The novelty will be rather in using 
these as central conceptions for defining the religious rather than as 
corollaries from other supposedly more fundamental conceptions of 
sovereignty and kinship. They are simply the conceptions of personal 
worth, of justice, and of inquiry. The words are indeed familiar 
enough, but the actual ideas behind the words are getting new empha- 
sis and definition from present conditions. Consider them further, 
therefore, before concluding that no new message can be framed 
from them. 

i. And first, the conception of personal worth. We are told that 
this has ever been one of the keynotes of Christianity. Puritanism 
proclaimed the equality of all before the Almighty, Wesleyanism 
emphasized the worth given the soul by Christ's sacrifice. The last 
century, and perhaps especially Unitarianism and transcendentalism, 
emphasized the worth given man by his divine sonship and his spiritual 
capacities. These made worth a corollary. The present danger to per- 
sonal life is not in organizations of church or monarchy; nor is it, as 
it appeared to more recent generations, in the abasement of man 
before God, or in the seeming triviality of man as part of the physical 
universe. Personal worth is now threatened rather by the collective 
economic organization, and by the machine process. These, like 
the political organization, have been brought about as a necessary 
instrument toward human progress. But just as political organiza- 
tion has often been a tyranny when first effected, and has threatened 
to crush out freedom and religion, so our collective and machine pro- 
cess has thus far had perhaps as much moral and religious loss as 
gain. We need not repeat how corporate organization loosens indi- 
vidual responsibility, and submerges the individual in some group. 
We know, if our eyes are open, how the machine process may lend itself 
to using up men, women, and even children, in order that more goods 
may be produced. And the peculiar feature of this collectivism is 
that no individual can effect much alone. The individual merchant, 
employer, labor unionist, is forced to act about as others do, or go 
under. What is needed then is general and united effort. Just as 
political organization, once largely selfish, has been converted to 
be, on the whole, a democratic institution, serving the common man, 
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and making possible a far freer, nobler life, so we may hope that the 
collective methods of industry and business will be controlled by 
man in the interest of the moral and spiritual life, instead of dominat- 
ing him for material ends. And just as the political triumph of 
democracy was won largely under the religious conceptions of divine 
sovereignty, God-given rights, and human equality before God, so 
it is at least possible that the reassertion in a new setting of the worth 
of man in comparison with what he produces or possesses may be 
a powerful factor in the democratizing of our economic process. 
This is not a partisan or divisive principle — except so far as every 
moral or religious principle is divisive. It is a principle that the indi- 
vidualist and the socialist both profess to honor. But it is a principle 
that needs to be made so central, to be so re-enforced by the earnest- 
ness and emotion which respond to the religious appeal, that it will 
become a dominant note in our business and legislation. 

President Tucker has said that the man of today would scarcely 
understand how to repent of the sin of his city. He does not under- 
stand any better how to repent of the sin of his corporation or his 
union — or of the unorganized but no less potent collective action of 
the body of consumers of which he is a member. And yet most of 
the sin of today is being committed, not by individuals as such, but 
by nations, states, cities, corporations, unions, associations. They — 
not any individuals as such — permit exploitation, child labor, wage 
scales which encourage vice, unprotected machinery, mine explosions. 
The homicides due to individual intent are insignificant in number 
compared with the deaths due to society's neglect, or to the alleged 
" expense " of proper care. 

When the individual of the eighteenth or nineteenth century 
came to realize that he had "a soul to save," he felt the emotional 
enlargement and uplift which naturally attend the awakening of 
higher aims and ideals. It is for the preacher of the twentieth cen- 
tury to show men just what their soul, their personal worth, their 
true life, is, or may be, under present conditions. It is his further 
task to show how we may co-operate in saving the souls of multitudes 
which are now being lost by society's acts or neglect. If the preacher 
finds any awakening to this new life, let him not hesitate to recognize 
it as a new birth, a birth into the spiritual world, needing no doubt 
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further experience and nurture, but nevertheless a genuine 
beginning. 

2. Justice is likewise an old word, but it is getting a new meaning 
and is coming to be far more deeply the expression of man's inmost 
self than it has ever been before. Hitherto it has usually been in- 
voked to obtain protection for person or property against' force or fraud. 
But this is not its present aim. Men who believe that we need a 
larger social justice do not necessarily hold that present inequities are 
due to either force or fraud. They may be, in particular cases. 
But generally speaking, the inequities are due to the system for which 
we are all in a measure responsible, and to practices which are simply 
the carrying-over of the methods — and even the virtues — of one age 
into the changed conditions of another. When individuals tilled 
their own soil, or produced articles by their own unaided labor — 
relatively speaking — it was possible to say who owned the products. 
Justice could then mean protection to person and property. But 
now our production is by a gigantic pool. Capitalist, laborer, farmer, 
statesman, physician, teacher, judge, minister, are all co-operating, 
and who can say how much of the product "belongs" to anyone? 
" Supply and demand" is theoretically our method for division. But 
practically we know that this is often interfered with by legislation 
for special interests, and by combinations for the benefit of certain 
groups. The ethical point is that we are coming to be no longer 
satisfied to adjust our conceptions of justice to fit the workings of 
a supposed economic law, or of an economic law manipulated for 
a class. We are determined rather to take advantage oj our knowl- 
edge of economic laws in order to secure greater justice: Knowledge 
of gravitation does not mean that we must all fail down and stay there. 
The principle of justice is based on the worth of every person, of 
every member of society. We demand that our systems of industry, 
business, education, sanitation, shall recognize this as paramount. 
Our Supreme Court, in extending the police power to include what- 
ever is for the "welfare" of the public, however much this may conflict 
with "freedom of contract" or "vested rights," has given recognition 
to this new and far more thoroughgoing meaning of justice. If 
religion is to align itself with the social conscience of today it must 
recognize this fuller meaning. It must stand as broadly and yet 
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as whole heartedly for this as it has stood for chastity and for 
charity. 

But it may be said, is not this to take sides in the as yet unsettled 
conflict between individualism and socialism and therefore to risk 
the loss of all the spiritual values in a partisan wrangle ? No, it is 
not to take sides between socialism and individualism so far as these 
are sincerely animated by the desire to secure justice. Bentham and 
Carlyle, Mill and Ruskin, Charles Kingsley and Henry George, 
were all animated by love of justice, however much they differed in 
method of securing it. And if the preacher can awaken in his people 
the desire to promote justice in the school and library facilities, the 
parks, the taxation, the control of corporations, the adjustment of 
wage scales, he may very well decline to pose as the universal expert 
in the details of all these difficult matters. To one kind of individual- 
ism, indeed, this conception is opposed — namely, to the individualism, 
which holds that so long as the few rise high it matters not how many 
they crush in climbing. From the standpoint of ruthless sacrifice 
of the "too many" for the sake of the "superman," Nietzsche was 
right in believing himself opposed to Christianity. But for the 
democratic individualist, as for the enlightened socialist, the exact 
programme to be followed is subordinate to the great aim of justice; 
and because the issue between the democratic individualist and 
the intelligent socialist is one of intricate analysis and careful experi 
mentation there is the more need that to these principles of personal 
worth and social justice the minister should add that of "inquiry" as a 
third determining element in his message. 

3. Inquiry — the open mind joined to the resolute use of all the means 
for reaching truth — this too is a familiar name. But in the past it 
has meant frequently a polemic against dogma or a destructive 
criticism of the received, rather than a positive method of analysis 
and construction in the service of human development and social 
progress. Most men of science today are glimpsing the possibility 
of assisting man to take possession of his inheritance. Science has 
been applied to many processes of manufacture, but in matters of 
health and disease, of marriage, of education, of economic methods, 
of social organization, we pursue our course largely by the guide of 
habit, tradition, or blind impulse. The demand of the scientific spirit 
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is that reason, inquiry, patient investigation, carefully planned experi- 
ment, shall take the place of unreasoned advocacy or hasty fervor 
in all these fields. The very complexity of our present social condi- 
tions, as briefly referred to above, makes it doubly important that 
the preacher inform his message with this scientific spirit. He must 
make it clear that the very disposition to learn, to see every situation 
in all its bearings, to weigh conflicting hypotheses, not to dogmatize 
on insufficient data, but to set at work to get data for judgment, is 
itself a moral duty — no less a duty than under other conditions may 
be immediate action of some sort. Tennyson gave religious value to 
"honest doubt," but the attitude of science today is characterized 
not so much by "doubting" as by constructing working hypotheses 
and devising experiments to try these out and test them. The 
preacher must then encourage this attitude toward the whole problem 
of life. He must lead the young man or young woman to see in it a 
genuinely religious attitude. To be either indifferent or uncandid is 
sin, from the standpoint of science; it should be no less sin from the 
standpoint of religion. And if the sincere mind is led to believe that 
in the very process of inquiry it is following a divine leading, the 
result will be to give greater sacredness to science and greater sincerity 
to religion. 

In a recent address on "The Social Settlement: Its Basis and 
Function" 1 Professor Mead has called attention to the function of 
the settlement in enabling us "to form new moral judgments as to 
what is right and wrong," and contrasts the settlement with the 
pulpit which "is called upon to inspire to right conduct, not to find 
out what is the right — unless the right is so plain that he who runs 
may read." In the case of new social and industrial problems, he 
continues, "the pulpit is unable to solve them, because it has not 
the apparatus and the scientific technique which the solution of 
such problems demands. In the meantime it holds its peace, for it 
must give no uncertain sound to the battle. The only overt social 
issues with which the pulpit in recent time has identified itself 
have been temperance and chastity." It may be freely granted that 
the pulpit has not the apparatus and scientific technique to solve the 
details of many of our intricate social problems. Neither has it the 

1 Printed in The University Record, January, 1908. 
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apparatus and technique for psychological analysis. Nevertheless, 
it has been able to urge with unhampered power the transcendent 
value of the spiritual life, and the kinship of man to the realizing 
purpose he discerns in the universe. And what I should maintain 
now is that although the pulpit must rely on the settlement, the 
university, and the courts to supply technique, it is not therefore 
compelled to hold its peace on the most important issues of life. 
It may intrepidly proclaim inquiry, rather than complacent acqui- 
escence or partisan dogmatizing, to be the religious duty. It 
may assert the superiority of persons to products, and the passion 
for justice as lying at the very heart of religion. The "living" God, 
interpreted for other times as sovereign and father, must mean for 
the present generation the source and inspirer of that specific life 
which is now in the deepest sense the life of the spirit. The prophets 
were able to take up the conception of justice into their conception 
of Jehovah. The early church was able to give religious meaning 
to the philosophy of its day by its conceptions of God as Logos and 
as Teacher. If the pulpit of today proves itself equally constructive, 
it may interpret the scientific and social conscience and make these 
the foci of a religion more powerful, because more inclusive and 
vital, than the present uncertain position allows. So long as there 
is sorrow, defeat, and loneliness, the pulpit will preach the Father 
and Comforter. So long as there are lusts and passions, the pulpit 
will present a divine law which is holy, and a salvation from the sins 
of the flesh. But if it hears what the spirit says to the churches, will 
it not also present God as manifest especially in those movements 
and aspirations of our time in which man is seeking to gain a new 
vision of what spirit means, new instruments by which to secure the 
larger life of the soul, new guarantees for the citizenship of all in the 
City of God ? 

Other conceptions will find reshaping if the standpoint is once 
taken that inquiry, respect for humanity, and social justice are not 
merely corollaries from some other divine attributes but are them- 
selves of the essence of God. Faith, for example, would mean from 
the standpoint of the religious value of inquiry, not the acceptance of 
certain fixed content of truth or value, but the resolute venture of 
the soul into the search, undaunted by the possible reconstruction 
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required. Unbelief would mean such fear that this is not really a 
spiritual universe, or such apathy as to whether it be or not, that there 
would be no effort to enter into the larger possibilities of the as yet 
untraveled world. And from the standpoint of the worth of man and 
of social justice, unbelief would be the acquiescence in the physical 
"struggle for existence" as a supreme law of life. Faith would 
mean the bold assertion of belief in the possibility of victory over 
the conditions which would crush or submerge the life of the spirit. 
It would mean staking oneself upon the possibility of securing a 
larger justice than the world has ever seen, or than the slow of heart 
think to be within the powers of human nature. For the true religious 
faith believes in a divine event larger than can be demonstrated from 
what has been — or is now. Suqh faith is already on earth; it is for 
the pulpit to say whether it may not be given the help which the great 
historic symbols and organization of religion afford, and whether it 
may not in turn give to religion that enlargement which is essential 
for every institution or system if it is to be a mansion or a temple of 
the soul and not a prison or an outworn shell. 



